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evening at a farmhouse, and was about to take his
departure, when he spied in the corner of the hearth a
little old tailor who went from house to house in
exercise of his calling. His name was uncle Tom
Tape.

'Ha! Uncle Tom/ cried Coppinger^ 'we both
travel the same road, and I don't mind giving you a
hoist behind me on the mare.'

The old man cowered in the settle. He would not
encumber the gentleman; was unaccustomed to ride
such a spirited horse. But Coppinger was not to be
put off. The trembling old man was mounted on the
crupper of the capering mare. Off she bounded;
and Uncle Tom, with his arms cast with the grip of
terror round his bulky companion, held on like- grim
death. Unbuckling his belt, Coppinger passed it
round Uncle Tom's thin body, and buckled it on his
own front. When he had firmly secured his victim,
he loosened his reins, and urged the mare into a
furious gallop. Onwards they rushed, till they fled
past the tailor's own door, where his startled wife,
who was on the watch, afterwards declared ' she caught
sight of her husband clinging to a rainbow.'

At last the mare relaxed her pace; and then Cop-
pinger, looking over his shoulder said: * I have been
under long promise to the Devil that I would bring
him a tailor to make and mend for him; and I mean
to keep my word to-night.3

The agony of terror produced by this announce-
ment caused such struggles that the belt gave way,
and the tailor fell among the gorse at the roadside.
There he was found next morning in a semi-delirious
state, muttering: 'No, no; I never will. Let him
mend his breeches with his own drag-chain. I will
never thread a needle for Coppinger or his friend.3

One boy was the only fruit of poor Dinah's marriage
with the Stranger. He was deaf and dumb, and mis-
chievous and ungovernable from his youth. His
